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SOME BIOGBAPHICAL LBTTEES. 

[The following letters have been selected from the " Eawle Papers" in 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.] 

ZACHARIAH POULSON, JTTN., TO WILLIAM RAWLE, ESQUIRE. 

" August 13, 1791. 
"My deak Sir, 

" The enclosed evidence of your Generosity was so care- 
fully laid aside that I could not, until yesterday, discover it. 
I now beg leave to restore it again to you. 

" I cannot, upon this occasion, suppress those emotions 
which are excited by the recollection of your numerous 
favors to me — they have been of such essential service that 
they never can be eradicated from my memory. I seldom 
reflect upon them without being led to adore the Supreme 
Disposer of human events for inducing you to exercise your 
natural benevolence on my behalf. You will believe my 
sincerity when you know, from my history, how much you 
have benefitted me — I shall, therefore, briefly give it. 

"James Humphreys was to have taught me printing. 
Before I was bound he was necessitated to fly on account of 
the troubles which then agitated our country. After his 
Materials were packed up and secreted I went, with my 
Father, to Hall and Sellers's office, where we remained 
until the first rumour of the approach of the British army. 
We then worked with Joseph Crukshank until they took 
possession of the city, when we returned to James Hum- 
phreys and remained with him until it was evacuated. 
After its evacuation we went again to Joseph Crukshank. 
While here we experienced all the hardships which malicious 
neighbours and unfeeling Fine-collectors could occasion. 
As my Father could not, from religious motives, pay mili- 
tia fines, his property was taken and sacrificed in the most 
wanton manner. As I was apprehensive that I would be 
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the occasion of encreasing his difficulties if I remained 
here (being then about the age of seventeen) I begged, and 
at length got, my Parents' permission to endeavour to get 
into New York. I accordingly provided myself with wal- 
let — filled it with an assortment of Almanacs, religious and 
school books and sat out in the middle of January, 1780, 
with a young man who had the same views. The first day 
we travelled thirty miles and lodged in a hut — among a 
number of Hessian prisoners who were employed in cutting 
wood in Galloway's manor. The next morning we crossed 
the Delaware on the ice and kept on, without any serious 
interruption, until we reached a tavern, towards evening, 
a few miles on this side of Monmouth Court-house. After 
we had gotten something to refresh ourselves, our host, as 
if acquainted with our secret and willing to put us on our 
guard, began to relate the hardships travellers were sub- 
jected to, in that neighbourhood, who could not give a satis- 
factory account of themselves, and dwelt particularly upon 
the cruelty of a General Furman, of whom he was relating 
an anecdote when a noise at the door announced the stopping 
of a slay. Before he had time to see who occupied it two 
persons (one of whom we afterwards learned was Gen. Fur- 
man) came into our room. Our host seemed to apprize me 
of our danger by a look of expressive concern, which, in- 
stead of alarming, inspired me with more than my natural 
confidence. I saw my partner was much agitated, and 
therefore wispered him to permit me to relate our story 
and say nothing unless particularly spoken to. As soon as 
our unwellcome guests were seated, thej 7 asked from whence 
we came and the object of our journey. I told them we 
came from Philadelphia — that the difficulty of procuring a 
livelihood there had induced us to endeavour to obtain it by 
selling books and almanacs about the country. I was then 
ordered to open our bundles, and, after they had examined 
their contents asked whether we had a licence to become 
pedlers. I told them we had none — not knowing that they 
were required. They then said we had acted contrary to 
law and must go with them to answer the consequences. I 
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replied, that as we had not intentionally offended against 
the laws, I hoped they would not take advantage of our 
ignorance and subject us to difficulty in a strange place, 
where we should he destitute of friends — that if they would 
permit us to return we should be careful to obtain the ne- 
cessary licence before we again prosecuted that business. 
They then retired to the next room and, after some pretty 
loud altercation, returned again and told us, it hardly seemed 
advisable to permit us to go, but if we would promise to 
set out for Philadelphia in the morning they would not 
molest us. This we cheerfully did, and they left the house. 
After they had gone our host congratulated us on our escape 
— said this was the only instance he had been witness to 
of Gen. Furman's permitting strangers to return without 
putting them to trouble, and added, if we were inclined to 
go to New York it would only require a Half Joe to place 
us out of danger. I told him, not knowing who to trust, 
that New York was not our object — that we were deter- 
mined to return to Philadelphia agreeably to the promise we 
had made. Six months after my arrival in this city my 
father was necessitated to decline house-keeping — my mother 
and sister retired into the country, and he and myself re- 
mained prisoners in Mr. Crukshank's office, for four months, 
to avoid further persecution — never appearing in the street 
but in the evening. During this time I got privately mar- 
ried, without the knowledge of either of our parents — being 
apprehensive that they would have prevented it on account 
of my age and poverty. As I could not consent to lose the 
object of my affections I was necessitated to risk their dis- 
pleasure. My Father finding his health on the decline, 
employed a trusty guide to convey him to New York, which, 
after encountering many difficulties, he accomplished. My 
mother and sister followed some months after. The Swedish 
minister who had performed the marriage ceremony, went 
to New York about this time in order to take his passage 
for Europe. During his stay there he communicated the 
secret to Christopher Sower, who immediately wrote an 
ill-timed congratulatory letter to my Father-in-law, which 
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came to hand in December, 1780. The next day he ordered 
me to provide a place for my wife, which I accordingly did 
and took her to it the next day. Thus, Sir, were we set 
adrift in an inclement season of the year — destitute even of 
the means of immediate support. I need not tell you what 
my feelings were at this time — your Goodness has already 
anticipated them — I had, though young, been inured to 
suffering, and could have borne it myself without a mur- 
mur; but, when stung with the reflection, that I had 
brought it upon one whose happiness was my only object — 
it came upon me with additional force. I saw, however, 
that it was vain to repine at my fate — that the only way of 
bettering of it was to have recourse to industry and forti- 
tude. To furnish an immediate supply of wood and pro- 
visions I borrowed, of Continental money, to the amount of 
twenty dollars, Specie, from my friend Crukshank — and 
then went industriously to work. After I had paid my 
debts and laid by about forty Guineas — being disgusted 
with the dependent life of a journeyman and the degrading 
necessity of working with dissipated quarrelsome compan- 
ions — I expended what I had saved — in China, Glass and 
Queen's ware and opened a shop at the upper end of Second- 
Street. I had not been at this place above two weeks before 
several vessels arrived from Europe with a plentiful supply 
of the articles I dealt with. These being the first after the 
proclamation of peace — the prices were immediately re- 
duced — my neighbours could afford to retail their articles 
considerably cheaper than the original cost of mine. I had 
a high rent to pay, and in a few months sunk all my stock 
and got again in Mr. Crukshank's debt to the amount of 
thirty pounds. From this place I removed to a room — went 
again industriously to work, with a determination of never 
meddling with a business I did not understand. Our anxi- 
ety to pay the debt I had contracted was so great that we 
did not indulge ourselves with meat more than once a week 
until it was discharged. After this was done, I began, with 
a thankful heart, to lay by all my wages that could be 
spared for the purpose of procuring Printing materials. 
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In February 1785, Mr. Crukshank procured for me the 
office of Librarian, the Salary of which, with part of what 
I earned at his office, I remitted to Europe for Types. To- 
wards the latter end of the year 1788 I opened my office in 
my present dwelling. Since which, by your generous Aid, 
in bringing me forward to the Notice, and obtaining for me 
the Patronage of the Representatives of the People, I am 
enabled to live comfortably — free from the apprehension of 
encountering again the difficulties I have experienced. 
Without your kind assistance I might long have sought this 
Patronage in vain. There were several who had, perhaps, 
stronger claims upon the public bounty than I had could not 
obtain it — I was witness to their disappointment, and there- 
fore, felt little inclination to expose myself to their fate, 
until I was supported by your generous Influence, by which 
my application was crowned with success. I will now close 
the account of myself. It is longer than I first intended it 
— but thus much seemed necessary in order to show you the 
just Cause of my Gratitude. Its happy termination must 
be a gratification to your Benevolence. 

" Permit me, Sir, to express the pleasure I feel on your 
acceptance of the office which the President of the United 
States has conferred upon you. Though it is not equal to 
what your Talents entitle you, yet I regard it as the Avenue 
to a more dignified Station. Such Appointments must have 
the most happy effect — while they mark the Wisdom of the 
President, they create a firm Confidence in our new Gov- 
ernment. 

"With the sincerest Attachment, 

" And the highest Considerations of Respect, 
" I have the honor to be, 
"Dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient and much obliged 
" Friend and Servant, 

" Z. PoULSOfr, JUNR. 1 

" William Rawle, Esquire." 

1 The writer of the foregoing letter, Zachariah Poulson, the younger, 
afterwards proprietor and editor of Poukon's Daily Advertiser, was mar- 
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edward burd, esquire, to william rawle, esquire. 

"Dear Sir 

" From Mr. Shippen's correspondence with his friends I 
must have been mistaken in saying he had been three years 
at the Temple. He could not have been there much above 
two years. I was led into the error by a Receipt of the fees 
for his Commission as Judge of the Vice Admiralty which 
was dated 1 June 1752 & which I supposed had been paid 
by himself in England but he being then in Philadelphia 
they must have been paid by his agent in London. 

" When I was Prothonotary of the Supreme Court I made 
a Roll of all the Attornies who had been admitted into the 
Court with the times of their admissions & entered it in the 
Beginning of one of the large Docquets. I find this Entry 
on the Roll ' Edward Shippen on the 28 Sept. produced a 
certificate from the Treasurer of the Middle Temple that he 
is an Utter Barrister of the Society of that Temple which 
was read.' 

" I find no admission of Mr. Shippen as an Attorney but 
suppose the production of the Certificate & the entry on the 
Record was considered as intitling him to practice in the 
Court. 

" In what year the entry was made is not stated nor could 
I lay my hands on the original Docquet from which the 
entry was transcribed. 

" I found that at September Term 1778 being the first 
Supreme Court that was held after the evacuation of the 

ried by the rector of Old Swedes' Church (Gloria Dei), April 23, 1780, 
to Susanna Knorr, second daughter of John Knorr, of Germantown and 
Philadelphia. She was born March 20, 1756, and was therefore twenty- 
four years old at the time of her marriage, whilst her husband was but 
eighteen. 

John Knorr died in 1804. He had long been reconciled to his son- 
in-law and appointed him one of the executors of his will, in which he 
leaves to his " daughter Susanna Poulson, wife of Zachariah Poulson," 
the sum of four thousand dollars, etc. Christopher Sower, mentioned in 
the letter, was the son of the famous printer of that name, and husband 
of Hannah, eldest daughter of John Knorr. — Ed. Penea. Mag. 
Vol. xxiii. — 14 
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City by the British Army 32 attornies were admitted among 
which were Mr. Shippen & myself altho I had been ap- 
pointed Prothonotary of the Court during the preceding 
summer I did not lose my right to be admitted by it as an 
attorney of the Court. 

" A considerable number more of the attornies were ad- 
mitted at the adjourned Courts in the Pall as their Rights 
under the Royal Government to practice as attornies ceased 
by the Revolution. 

" I am Dear Sir 

" Respectfully yours 

"Edw Burd. 
"25 Aug 1825. 

" William Rawle Esq." 

edward burd, esquire, to william rawle, esquire. 

" Philad. 17 Dec 1825. 
"Dear Sir 

" I was informed by my Nephew Mr. Willm. Mcllvaine 
that Mr. Roberts Vaux had desired to be informed whether 
the first Edward Shippen was not one of the Croupe of 
Persons in the print of those who were present at the Treaty 
made by William Penn with the Indians in the year 1683 
& also at what period the Shippen Family left the Society 
of Friends & changed their Religion. 

" To the first Question I think I can safely answer in the 
Negative & altho I cannot trace precisely the time of Mr. 
Shippen's emigration with his wife Elizabeth from England 
to Boston or of their Removal to Philadelphia — Yet the 
family Records of Births & Marriages prove that they must 
have been in Boston prior to the year 1673 for they had a 
Daughter born in Boston 2d Feb 1673 — And Mr. Shippen 
could not have resided in Philadelphia in 1683 because a 
Mr. Chas. Jones a Merchant in London who broke in the 
year 1687 assigned his effects for the use of Edwd Shippen 
of Boston & others & Consignments were made in conse- 
quence to him at Boston. By Tradition in the Family they 
suffered some kind of persecution in Boston on account of 
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Religion & were induced by ¥m. Penn to remove to Philad. 
but I do not know whether it was on that account or from 
Friendship for him being of the same Religion or on ac- 
count of his large monied Capital wh. would be of great use 
in the Improvement of the City. I think however he must 
have removed before the year 1697 from some circum- 
stances — He signed as one of the Proprietary & Governor's 
Council the Charter of privileges granted by Wm. Penn to 
the Inhabitants of Pennsyl. on 28 Oct 1701 & was appointed 
Mayor of Philad. in the Charter granted to the City of 
Philadelphia 25 Oct 1701. 

Edward Shippen the first died 2d Oct 1712 & was buried 
in Friends Burial Ground in Philada. — his eldest son Edwd. 
who married his Cousin Francisca Daughter of Thomas & 
Ann Story died in Philad. 26 tenth Month 1714 & was buried 
in Friends Burial Ground by the side of his Father. There- 
fore both Father & Son must have remained all their lives 
in the Quaker persuasion. 

"Edwd. Shippen the Son left a Daughter who having 
married Mr. Jekyl an English Gentleman that branch 
afterwards became of the Episcopal Religion. 

" Edwd. Shippen the first having lost his first wife mar- 
ried Esther Wilcox sister of Samuel Powel's wife & prob- 
ably a Quaker had only one child William who attained the 
age of 22 years made a will & nominated Quakers his Ex- 
ecutors & probably was of that Religion himself. 

" Joseph the 2d son of the first Edwd. Shippen married 
a Miss Abigail Gross in Boston who being related to the 
Bowdoins Russels Fairwethers & Greenoughs was probably 
a Presbyterian and instilled the principles of that Religion 
into the minds of her Children. 

" Their eldest son Edward Shippen born the 9 July 1703 
& Father of Chief Justice Shippen was married in his 
Father's House in Philad. by the Revd. Jedidiah Andrews 
a Presbyterian clergyman on 20th Sept 1725 being then 
about 22- years of age. 

"In October 1727 Edwd. Shippen with his two sons 
Joseph & William who died in their minority were baptized 
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by the Revd. Mr. Andrews in the Presbyterian meeting in 
Phila. His Brother Dr. ¥m. Shippen & all his family were 
Presbyterians. His brother Joseph was I believe an Epis- 
copalian & his sister Ann married Mr. Charles Willing an 
Episcopalian. 

" Mr. Edwd. Shippen removed to Lancaster about the 
year 1754. He was a very religious & charitable man & 
had family prayers said every morning to which his ser- 
vants were all summoned — Yet he was liberal in his senti- 
ments with respect to the different religious sects & think- 
ing that the Episcopal & Presbyterian Religions differed 
only in non-essentials — & there being no Presbyterian meet- 
ing in Lancaster he had a pew in the Episcopal Church, but 
the parson attending two other congregations in rotation in 
the country & performing divine service in Lancaster only 
once in three weeks he joined with others in having a Pres- 
byterian meeting built & attended both places of worship 
alternately. 

" Chief Justice Shippen having married an Episcopalian 
wife became himself an Episcopalian which is the Religion 
at present of all his Descendants. 

" Altho I am thus particular in order to shew 
for my Belief — yet the Result can be only material to 

take notice of is 

"That Edwd. Shippen the elder & his sons Edwd & 
William & Daughter Ann were Quakers — That his second 
son Joseph having married into a Presbyterian family their 
Descendants became Presbyterians. Edwd. Shippen Father 
of Chief Justice Shippen & two sons Joseph & William who 
died in their minority were all baptized by a Presbyterian 
parson in October 1727. 

" Having lived in Lancaster till I was 11 years of age I 
recollect that the Father of the famous Robert Fulton who 
had a very sonorous & stentorian voice used to raise the 
Psalm in the Court House where Presbyterian Parsons occa- 
sionally preached. 

" I am Dear Sir respectfully yours 

"Edw Burd. 

" Wm. Rawle Esq." 
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Judge Kichabd Peters (Junior) to "William Rawle, 

Esquire. 

" Belmont Sept. 22d 1825. 
" My dear Sir 

" I find myself very incompetent to the task of furnishing 
materials for Biography. I had so great and affectionate a 
regard for my late Uncle 1 , who was my patron, friend, Tutor, 
&, for the great part of my life, my companion — the most 
instructive, pleasant, & most agreeably colloquial, I have in 
the course of a long life ever met with ; that I am embar- 
rassed in any attempt to give impartial accounts of his char- 
acter. He had Learning, free from pedantry, far above 
most of his day — wit without malignity — pleasantry without 
affectation or studied obtrusion or puerility — anecdotes with- 
out end — always apposite, short, innocent & generally in- 
structive — moral always — but never prosing or affectedly 
grave; — he was colloquial without garrulity ; & never lost his 
title to respect by indiscriminate & sickening familiarity. 
He always preserved his clerical character ; but never suf- 
fered it to appear in the affairs of business ; of which he 
was highly capable in concerns, public or private, com- 
mitted to his charge — but too negligent in his own affairs ; 
which, in numberless instances, he committed to me. (In 
this latter part of his character, I have, most unfortunately 
imitated the only bad example he set.) His Charity was 
unostentatious ; & too often quixotic & uncalculating. I have 
known him to borrow large sums, merely to lend them to 
men in difficulties — many of whom never repaid them. As 
a Clergyman, in his early life, he was celebrated ; — but in his 
decline, tho' highly respectable, he became too evangelical, 
& sometimes mystical. He had frequent & painful illnesses, 
& grew so debilitated in the last stage of his life, that he 
resigned his ecclesiastical employments, & retired to Bel- 
mont; where he died July 10th 1776. In the most severe 
paroxisms of the Gravel & Stone, he preserved his cheerful- 
ness & unaffected piety. I have watched his sick bed; & 

1 The Keverend Richard Peters. 
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administered to his comforts, in some years one hundred 
nights ; reading to him books in learned languages, with 
which I was then familiar — but have now forgotten. His 
attention was thereby withdrawn from anguish & debility ; 
& his mind perfectly sound & intelligent. He was an hand- 
some belle lellres scholar; but never intrusive in such ac- 
quirements. It was the fashion of that day, for young, as 
well as old, members of social meetings, in what one 
would call the best society, to be capable of contributing a 
literary share in conversational assemblages, in which such 
subjects were generally broached. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Philadelphia Academy & college; whereof he was 
an active & peculiarly useful trustee ; & ever zealous in pro- 
moting all branches of education ; which he considered the 
duty of every one capable of rendering service, or giving 
instruction. He was President of the Board of Trustees, 
during a great part of his life, in America. Dr. Franklin 
was the first President. 

" He was born in Liverpool (England) but I forget his 
Birthday. He was the second son, (my father having been 
the eldest) of Ralph Peters, my Grandfather, who was a 
distinguished character of that day. He (my Grandfather) 
was a Barrister, but practiced only in the Courts of the 
Dutchy of Lancaster & adjacent circuit. He was at one 
time Sheriff of Lancashire, & held the office of Town Clerk 
of Liverpool, where he died of a broken shin in 5 days, 
owing to mortification taking place. He was in partnership 
with an eminent Attorney (whose name I forget) with whom 
my father acquired his first rudiments of legal education. 
I have heard my father relate often, his having been the 
first who employed the famous Murray, (Lord Mansfield) as 
Counsel in the case of a poor widow whose Counsel was 
engaged in another court than that in which her cause was 
peremptorily ordered on. Murray astonished everybody by 
his learning & eloquence, & never had occasion again to 
parade in the lobby of the Court house in that circuit ; 
where he had been frequently previously, unknown & un- 
employed. Murray was sensible of the good luck my 
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father threw in his way ; & candidly, after his victory in the 
case, told my father the benefit he had conferred on him. 

" My Grandfather intended to educate my Uncle in the 
profession of the Law ; & placed him with a famous Ser- 
jeant Booth. But he had no relish for that kind of black 
letter, & followed his propensity to religious acquirements, 
which induced him to abandon his legal studies, & qualify 
himself for clerical duties. Nothing had been spared for 
his learned education ; but altho' my Grandfather died pos- 
sessed of an handsome estate, my father had the most of 
it; &, of course, my Uncle was compelled to seek his own 
fortune, 'a l'angloise,' being the younger son. Yet he 
would have left an abundant property, had not the revolu- 
tion paralized some, & destroyed the pecuniary portion 
of it. 

" My Uncle acquired great part of his liberal education at 
Leyden in Holland; & I have heard him relate many occur- 
rences there ; by which it appeared that he was on friendly 
terms with most of the celebrated men of Learning in that 
country. He finished his education at Oxford, where he 
had a degree conferred on him in his youth ; & whilst in 
America, (about the year 1770) he received the Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from that University. When, exactly, he 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, I cannot accurately tell. But it 
appears from the Episcopal Church books, that he was in 
the year 1736 in Philadelphia ; officiating as a clergyman ; 
for in August 1736 the vestry addressed the Bishop of Lon- 
don; & requested he would appoint the ' JRevd. JRichara 
Peters Assistant to the Rector, the Revd. Archibald Cum- 
mings;' with which request the Bishop complied. But, on 
some disagreement with the Rector, it appears R. P. had 
ceased to officiate ; for reasons satisfactory to the Vestry. 

" Thomas Perm, one of the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, 
visited that province in 1732, & continued in it until 1741. 
He soon became attached to my Uncle ; & appointed him 
Secretary of the Province, Secretary of the Land Office, & 
his principal Agent & Commissioner of Property. At what 
dates, respectively, he received those appointments, I can- 
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not tell ; very many of my papers having been garbelled or 
destroyed by british parties visiting Belmont during my 
absence from home in 1777 & part of 1778. He continued 
in those offices till he resigned them in 1761 or 2; when 
my father became Secretary of the Land Office, & the other 
appointments were conferred on several incumbents. 

"To give an account of his transactions whilst he held 
those Offices ; would be to give the History of Pennsylvania 
during that period. He was the proprietary Confidant in all 
the proprietary & political measures of that time ; let the 
Governors of the Province have been ever so frequently 
changed. During all his civil occupations he intermitted 
his clerical duties, for the most part; tho' he occasionally, 
but seldom, resumed them. He had the Indian department 
almost exclusively under his superintendence; & was a 
great favourite with them. I forget his Indian name of 
adoption; but at Treaties, several whereof I have attended 
with him, his name meant ' Onas's ready penman ;' & I 
have witnessed their reliance on him in differences about 
their affairs ; & also as to historical facts occurring in the 
proprietary intercourse with Indians, from the earliest pe- 
riods. I have multitudes of proprietary letters, in old 
trunks, yet remaining; but I cannot undertake the toil of 
examining them. He was hospitable without ostentation ; 
but hot a little expensively so. At his table I met all 
strangers, both ecclesiastical & civil — ~Whitfield often ; &, when 
a boy, it was there I first knew Genl., then Col., Washing- 
ton; who took an early attachment to me from a playful 
boy; & thro' all his life he continued his personal regards. 
I was never disinclined to severe business occupations ; have 
led a life of vicissitudes, — always disposed to convivial, (but 
innocent — not vulgar — enjoyments,) yet I can truly say that 
I never was so substantially happy, as I was in his company, 
tete a tete, which I relished far beyond promiscuous com- 
pany; — or what is called the ' pleasures of the table.' Your 
repeated & kind requests to give you the means of histori- 
fying his Biography, have created a reluctance, originating 
in the feelings I yet indulge, for -his loss ; & always remind- 
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ing me of the 'jubes renovaredolorem.' This may appear 
visionary to the mass of mankind, but my affections & 
friendships, (most of them lost in the grave,) are written on 
marble. 

" One of your queries, (I have mislaid your letter of in- 
quiry,) seemed to imply his being what we then called, 
toryfied. But he was a true American at heart ; tho' he did 
not see his way clear as to Independence. I was among the 
first to take up arms in 1775 ; & put on my Uniform, with 
a determination to devote myself to a military life — or 
death. He used to lament the necessity I felt myself under ; 
but never (imperatively, but sometimes tenderly) dissuaded 
me from the pursuit. He was liberal in all his sentiments ; 
on political, as well as religious subjects. 

" His remains were interred in Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia. He was at his Death nearly 72 years old. He was 
accounted a very old man ; to which his feebleness, from 
sickness, contributed the belief. I have lived 10 years 
beyond his age. "What a vieillard must I be ? 

" I send you a letter from Bishop White corroborating 
many of my statements. Keep these letters, for my future 
mementos, — this being the only time I have put pen to 
paper on this subject ; & have written currente calamo. 

" You must eviscerate all you deem worthy of your ob- 
ject. If I have blended family & personal affairs in this 
desultory narrative, you must shew your faculties for Bio- 
graphical portrays; — for which I have no systematical 
talents. 

" With very affectionate regards, 

" Yours most truly, 

"Richard Peters. 

"William Rawle Esqre." 



